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il in'est plus etranger qu'un negre ou qu'un sous-prefet. Quant a
moi, j'entends bien en mourir que de mon cceur pour avoir trop
aime Thomme de Brumaire, et, avec lui, six ou cinq heros, des
hommes qui surent marcher sur les flots et n'y furent pas engloutis,
parce qu'ils avaient confiance en eux-memes. . . .J)1          *

The choice of Brumaire as the Napoleonic achievement which
touched Barres the most is significant. His nostalgic recollection
of men who, unlike Boulanger and his team, "surent marcher sur
les flots," recalls to us the fact that Barres had taken part in a
Brumaire that failed, that he had been the companion of incom-
petent conspirators. But there was more than that in the Bona-
partism of Barres. He was not only the grandson of an officer of
the Grande Armee, with the tradition of the " epopee" in his blood.
He was a French bourgeois of the eastern marches who had only
given up his old faith because its uselessness, its sterility were
obvious.2

There is no reason to believe that the Bonapartism of Barres was
less genuine than the royalism of Maurras, but, unlike Maurras,
Barres knew too well that the French people had deserted the
House of Bonaparte almost as completely as they had the royal
house. And he had too much wisdom, too much human sympathy,
not to notice that it was impossible to build a system of political
architecture on a tradition that was not generally accepted; without
the people, no political renaissance was possible. The elite could
show the way, could inspire, could attract individuals, but if the
people did not make an "image d'Epinal" of the doctrine, the
reconstruction of France would remain purely formal, it would lack
life, sap, So you must win over the soldier, for the military hier-
archy kept its hold on the people's imagination. If Boulanger was a
"music-hall Bonaparte," so much the better for Boulanger. Wasn't
Beranger, from the political point of view, a more important poet
than Baudelaire and Paulus than Verlaine? Barres would have
agreed with the wise Scot who thought it more important to make
a country's ballads than its laws. Or to put it better, he would have
thought that a nation whose laws and songs were flagrantly opposed,
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2 An intimate fnend of Barres told me that he did not hide his former Bona-
partist views from his friends, but that he thought that the death of the Pnnce
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